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THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[A Paper read before the Middlesex County Association by Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal 
of the Framingham Normal School.] 

THE subject which most interests the greater number of thought- 
ful people in our country to-day, is some one aspect of the many- 
sided problem of American education. Earnest advocates of higher 
education, that is, of an education such as our young men must go 
to some foreign country to obtain, maintain that the great need of 
this country, the one thing without which all lower training will 
die out, is something analogous to the university of Germany. A 
learned class is a necessity, if we would have an intelligent people. 
It is not universities that we want, says a second class, but practi- 
cal schools of training to fit our young men for the business of 
life; hence the need of commercial colleges and schools of scj- 
ence and industrial art. The busy workers in the greater field of 
the common school respond, that we must look first to these schools 
where are gathered all the masses of our children, and from which 
must come the material for the university and the higher schools. 
It is better to be sure, in a country like ours, that all the people 
can read and write first; the higher schools are sure to come, when 
there are pupils well trained in the common schools. 

And there is something of truth in each statement; for all these 
different kinds and degrees of instruction do react upon each 
other. The common schools would be better for the university 
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and the scientific school, and these will have a wider and more 
beneficent influence where the mass of the people is taught. And 
so to one widely and rightly interested in education, no side of this 
problem is without deep interest; but inasmuch as that particular 
path in which a person is himself walking, lies clearest before 
him, and he can best see the obstacles there, the straitness of the 
way, and the hills of difficulty to be surmounted, the mists over- 
hanging, the patches of light and the shadows where they gather, 
he naturally chooses to talk of that of which he knows the most. 

So to-day shall I venture to speak to you, briefly and hurriedly, — 
for the subject is large, — of the common schools of our State, the 
hopes and fears for their future, the methods of teaching, the sub- 
jects taught, the ends to be attained, and of the training of the 
teachers. 

What were the district schools, now passing — nay, passed away, 
— what work did they do? What is the work for the common 
schools, which are taking their place? What are the defects in, 
the needs for, and the obstacles to the success of these schools? 
With whom lies the practical answer to these questions? This is 
to me the most interesting of all the educational questions, partly 
because these schools take hold of the masses of our children di- 
rectly, and partly because the character and training of the lower 
grades of these schools depend almost entirely upon women. 

The district school of twenty years ago or more, was open 
usually during three months in the summer, and a8 many more in 
the winter, or longer if the money held out. The summer school 
was attended by the younger children, and was taught by a mistress, 
so that the demands upon the teacher were generally such as are 
now made upon the primary or grammar school teacher. The 
winter school was usually taught by some poor student, to help fill 
his scanty purse, and it was attended by all the boys and girls, the 
young men and women of the district, and the master had to teach 
everything he knew, from the alphabet to Greek, and some things 
he did not know. And some of those young men and women 
learned more in the three months winter school than many a pupil 
in our best high schools now learns in a year. Those students 
who taught the winter schools came from college fresh and full of 
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enthusiasm. They had been drinking full draughts of knowledge, 
and they were ready to put this cup to other thirsty lips. The 
young men and women of the district came eager to be taught. It 
was a precious time to them, that three months of winter school, 
and they went there to learn, and they did learn. Ihave known a 
class to go through Smyth’s higher algebra in three months, and 
master it. Even all the conundrums in Greenleaf’s higher arith- 
metic were eagerly guessed out. Sometimes the larger girls stu- 
died French and German, both sexes took Latin and the master’s 
measure too. There was an advantage in that half-time system, 
of which the subjects of it were unconscious. The boys and girls 
of to-day go to school more months in the year, and finish their 
school days sooner, —-but is the knowledge gained as thorough? 
There is a greater number of subjects taught, a readier show of 
surface knowledge, — but is this knowledge as well digested? Do 
the young people learn to think as independently? Is the growth 
of character as reliable and strong? The best results of a school 
are not those which show themselves first, not those which make 
the most display on public days. The work most needed in our 
schools now is, that which shall bear its best fruits long after the 
school training is ended. The school which lives in the affection- 
ate remembrance of its pupils, as being one of the powers which 
moved them to live for truth and right, is the best school. 

One of the most marked undesirable features of our schools to- 
day, particularly in our cities and larger towns, is the routine sys- 
tem of training. We have gone to an extreme in the elaboration 
of methods of teaching from which the soul las too often died out. 
Any method, however faulty, may produce good results in the 
hands of an earnest, enthusiastic living teacher, and the best me- 
thod fails in any other hands. But we have felt so intensely the 
need of training in methods, for the last quarter of a century, that 
they have become the dominant thing, without reference to circum- 
stances. We have been so anxious to find new ways of teaching 
and so busy iu trying them, that it has been forgotten that the end 
to be attained is more than the means, and that these should vary 
with varying circumstances. Thus teaching by object-lessons, 
technically so called, which is really practicable only in large 
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cities, where the schools are unfortunately most perfectly graded, 
and then only as a supplement to other methods, is maintained to 
be the best plan for all lower schools. We have transferred this 
method from Europe, and it fits our schools little better than the 
ample coat of the broad-shouldered German would sit upon the 
slender American. We have not time enough to give our children 
their school training in that way. And then it is questionable, as 
the illustrious Mr. Weller said to his son Samuel about getting 
married, “ vether it is vorth while to go through so much to get so 
little.” Nor do real live wide-awake children enjoy it. 

A little child had sent to her recently an object-lesson book from 
which she had some lessons. She was quite uneasy at being com- 
pelled to think in such an order. Soon after, she had an arithmetic, 
which she suspected was on the same plan. “Now,” said she, 
“ give me some lessons in the back part of the book.” She gave ex- 
pression to the uneasy and impatient feeling which I have seen in 
the face of many a child when driven to follow a process fitting the 
sluggish motion of German thought, but painful to the active mind 
of an American child. And the consequence of using it is, that the 
children have a great deal of instruction in words, and the making 
of sentences which they do not form for themselves, and so they be- 
come little machine-like talkers, instead of receiving such a training 
as develops in each child such faculties and modes of thinking as 
are suited to him. For children are not all alike, and any teaching 
which deals with them in the mass, rests upon a false principle. 
There is too much danger in our modern teaching, of our going 
upon this wholesale plan of training. There is some reason in our 
schools for Lowell’s saying that this is the ready-made age. “ It 
is quicker being covered than fitted. And so we all go to the slop- 
shop and come out uniformed, every mother’s son with habits of 
thinking and doing, but on one pattern, with no reference to his 
peculiar build.” 

That which should be the characteristic of these lessons, but is 
not often found in them, the interchange of thought between teacher 
and pupil in such a way that mind reacts upon mind and awakens 
it to fuller activity, is a part of all true teaching, by whatever name 
it is called, and is as old in its use as the first real teaching. ,The 
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only valuable result of training in the giving of object-lessons for 
all teachers, except the few who are to take charge of classes in the 
best graded schools of large cities, is the teaching the beginner how 
to ask questions rightly, so that the pupil shall be taught to think 
and become a self-moving power. . 

A second marked defect in our modern systems of teaching, is the 
mechanical training in reading. The most of the time is spent in 
training the voice itself, which is but the instrument, while the feeling 
and judgment which are to direct the use of the instrument, are left 
uncultivated. The thought of an author is quite subordinated to 
the display of the capabilities of the voice. I have heard passages 
from Milton and Wordsworth so rendered by professed elocu- 
tionists as to convey nothing of the thought or feeling of which they 
were full. 

I once asked an elocutionist who was reading in a private parlor, 
and offered to read anything suggested by one of the company, to 
read Mrs. Browning’s exquisite poem, “ The Virgin Mary to the 
Child Jesus”, and was told it was not adapted to reading. Should 
not the reading have been adapted to it? Reading is something 
more than mere elocution; no training of vocal organs alone can 
be relied on to make a good reader. 

Fulness of culture which a familiarity with our literature can 
give, a free play of emotion, quick response to the sentiment of an 
author, shown by the varying voice, must all have their share in good 
reading, and these without a special training of voice will accom- 
plish more than that without these. No one thing will betray more 
readily the lack of culture than the character of one’s reading. A 
person cannot truly read anything the feeling or thought in which 
does not awaken a kindred vibration in his own spirit. And how can 
one get this culture in any way so well as by communion with those 
true and noble souls who have uttered and are still uttering their 
best thoughts and feelings in our own tongue? And what one thing 
can conduce more to the culture of the child than the committing to 
memory and repeating in school, some of the beautiful words of 
our best poets. It would be a profitable exercise to have in school, 
recurring at stated intervals, like composition and declamation. Nor 
is it needful to select such passages as the child shall be entirely 
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able to comprehend, for he will often feel an answering emotion in 
response to some beautiful poetic utterance, even when he fails to 
grasp the thought. And those vague and indefinable reachings 
after the beautiful stir in him, long before he can understand, much 
less put them in forms of speech. In the heart’s nest of the child, 
as of the poet, 


** Half conscious things 
Stir with a helpless sense of wings, 
Lift themselves and tremble long 
With premonitions sweet of song.” 


If these are fostered, who can say when or where there may be 
some chi:d whose beautiful vague desires and feelings shall at last 
find the wings of expression, and come with healing and strength, 
and comfort to other hearts. And although for the greater number 
there is the inward stirring only, yet how much richer and fairer 
that life will be, how much fuller of good to others, which draws its 
inspiration from a heart that has felt for itself the beauty and the 
glory of the light that never was on land or sea. 


** Mv life’s the poem I would have writ, 
I could not both live and utter it.” 


A third defect in teaching is, the constant use of memoriter 
methods of recitation, about which so much has been said that it 
may be thought they have vanished from our school-rooms. But 
one can hardly be brought to believe how little has been accom- 
plished by the discussion. 

A class entering the Normal School at Framingham, within a few 
years, attempted to prepare a lesson in grammatical analysis. 
Many of them had used Greene’s Grammar, and they were wonder. 
fully skilful in the application of that nicely-arranged machinery 
for examining and classifying sentences. But when they were 
questioned as to the meaning of the phrases used such as adjective 
element of the third class with such a substantive as a basis, they had 
no more idea of the meaning of these than a parrot has of the 
sentences he has been trained to utter quite as glibly. More than 
once a class commencing lessons in Guyot’s lectures on the Earth 
and Man, have committed the whole of the first three or four pages, 
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beginning with Ladies and Gentlemen, putting in conjunctions and 
prepositions with painful precision. After a succession of trials 
with many classes, lessons being assigned with the express state- 
ment that the young ladies were to give the thought of the author 
in their own words, it has been found necessary to allow the whole 
of the first term, to break up the firmly-fixed habit of committing 
to memory the words of an author divorced from the ideas. 

This mechanical method has its effect upon the whole range of 
studies, even where it cannot be directly practised. All lessons 
come to be prepared at last without real thought. Pupils will 
solve questions in arithmetic when a rule is before their eyes, but 
are unable to do anything without it. Long lessons are assigned 
which are only a repetition of additions and multiplications in a cer- 
tain order. It makes a good stupid scholar feel as if he had done 
something, I heard a teacher once say, with evident satisfaction, if 
he can bring a slate full of examples to school and get credited for 
them. This would be well enough, if it were true, if he only had 
done something. You are feeding the child with husks instead of 
good food, and when they are digested they make no muscle. I 
think it would make better arithmeticians, and thinkers too, than 
we now have, if arithmetics were published without rules, and each 
pupil had to form his own plan for successive differing questions. 
We have made no advance in teaching arithmetic, rather have we 
gone backward, since that nice little book of Warren Colburn’s was 
published. A pupil had to stand on his own feet, mentally, in solv- 
ing the questions in that book. And what is the consequence of 
leaving the people to use another person’s plan when the time 
comes that you want him to act independently? I have tried again 
and again, in vain, to get a correct answer from a class of girls, and 
I say girls here because I have tried them more recently. I have 
been assured that the result is too often the same with a class of 
boys of the same age. I have tried in vain to get a correct answer 
to so simple a question as, How many yards of carpeting will 
it take to cover a room 124 feet long by 10 feet wide? Thirteen 
girls, all graduates from the grammar schools, most of them having 
been members of some high school for at least one year, were 
recently asked this question: At five dollars per cord, how much 
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will a load of wood cost that is 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 
tz feet high? One person nearly reached the true result. An- 
Swers were given varying from $20 to $70, and I think one person 
prosposed to pay $200 fora part of a cord of wood, the whole 
cord costing $5. This same question was tried in some of the 
best grammar schools in the State, with no better results. 

Let us take an example of the effect of mechanical training in 
another branch of study. I have asked a person who had studied 
the subject of gravity, why she did not regulate her pendulum 
when her clock was losing time. Because she did not know 
whether to lengthen or shorten it. Her knowledge was like that 
of the old woman who had a certain test of the goodness of indigo. 
If indigo was good it would either sink or swim. Our common 
schools certainly ought to train their pupils to use their knowledge 
to some purpose in common daily life. 

Our schools are very unfortunate in respect to the multiplicity 
of text-books, and the scarcity of good ones. Any man, who has 
been a teacher for a term of years, prepares a text-book on any 
subject which he has tried to teach, without reference to his ability 
to write a book in good English, or his knowledge of the subject 
on which he writes. A publishor is found who will push the book 
into circulation, and prominent teachers are beset to praise it. Any 
sentence in a cool, critical, and just notice, which can be twisted 
from its connection, and made to seem like commendation, is 
quoted in its favor, and straightway a circular is issued filled with 
favorable notices of the book, and people who quite condemn it are 
surprised to find their names appearing as indorsing its excel- 
lence. | 

Perhaps a man of common-place mental qualities, teaching a 
single subject for years, has thought upon the defects of the text- 
books he has been obliged to use, and the needs of the pupils 
whom he has daily taught to such good purpose, that he has 
prepared a really good text-book on the subject. Its merits are 
recognized, and it goes into successful circulation. Then his 
publisher assures him that a book on another subject is very much 
needed, and he is just the man to write it; so he takes up this new 
subject, about which he has neither knowledge nor experience in 
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teaching, and prepares a poor book to float into circulation on the 
reputation of the previous good one. And now he is fairly 
launched as the writer of a national series of school-books. He 
writes rhetorics, grammars, natural philosophies, chemistries, 
histories, and what not besides, all equally bad books, for which his 
single qualification was, that he once wrote a good arithmetic. 
Then some rival publisher starts another series, and so the bad books 
are multiplied indefinitely. There are ten chances to one, that 
any one of a series of text-books will be good for nothing. Most 
of these books are compilations from other authors, not always 
wisely selected, and the parts are apt‘to fit together much like the 
different bits of calico in an old-fashioned patch-work bedquilt. 
Not only are we inundated with these poor books, but like 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, they have an unfortunate propensity for 
devouring good ones. Sometimes they are offered in exchange for 
a book previously used in a school; they will be exchanged evenly, 
and the publisher of the poor book destroys those received in 
exchange. He will sometimes go so far as to buy up the stereo- 
type plates of the good book, and destroy them, so as to remove 
the rival from his path. 

Again, some enlargement of the range of subjects taught in our 
lower schools is greatly needed. And in order to this, there must 
be some readjustment of the time given to the topics now taught. 

A diminution of the time bestowed upon written arithmetic, is 
very desirable. Why should a child be taught to numerate 
figures beyond billions, when in all our dealing with numbers, even 
in the vast measures of astronomy, we do not go beyond the 
twelfth place? And yet our arithmetics go on to sextillions and 
even to decillions. It is said a child must not read Milton’s 
poetry, because he cannot grasp the thought expressed. What 
grown person ever had a clear, nay, even a faint conception of one 
quintillion, or even of a billion? Something more of mental, and 
less of written arithmetic, would secure a better intellectual effect. 
The study of geography might be greatly curtailed, and the pupil 
be none the less wise. A series of geographies, each one a little 
in advance of the next lower grade, going over the same subjects 
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with a little more of detail each time, is really a very useless 
thing, and wasteful of time. 

And the time saved from arithmetic and geography might be 
spent upon drawing, natural history, and botany. Drawing is 
very much neglected ; and yet it is one of the most attractive pur- 
suits to children. They try their hand wherever a smooth 
surface and an impromptu crayon afford an opportunity. If they 
are offered a legitimate time and place to work, and are set to 
draw some very simple objects at first, such as blocks, knives, 
slates, books, tables and chairs, successively, they soon acquire 
some quickness of sight and accuracy of outline, and as many 
children will learn to draw as to sing. Nor need the teacher wait 
till she is a proficient herself in this delightful accomplishment. 
I know a teacher who awakened a good deal of enthusiasm in her 
pupils in a common district school, by setting them to drawing 
leaves and branches of trees. The children made such progress 
in three months, that she began to fear, needlessly, that they would 
get beyond her power of teaching them. It does not matter if 
the child at last can do better than the teacher. This occupation 
would be a great aid in preserving order in school, affording both 
entertainment and training to restless children, tired of regular 
study, but not of mental activity, for one half the secret of school 
government consists in such a skilful variation of work as to pre- 
vent a listless or wearied feeling on the part of the pupil, or a 
disposition to make changes for himself of some undesirable 
kind. 

There is no subject in which it is easier to awaken an interest 
among children than the study of flowers, and they will enter into 
the search for all the varieties which a school district or even 
a town will afford, with more vigor and enthusiasm than older 
pupils. I have known a class of pupils from eight to twelve years 
old, to analyze from fifty to two hundred plants in three months, 
having lessons twice a week. 

We are fortunate in having a charming little text-book and 
manual on this subject, just suited for a young class, in that pretty 
little book, “ How Plants Grow,” by Prof. Gray. 

Children would be equally delighted with making collections 
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of insects and watching their habits and curious forms; and here 
again the teacher may give oral lessons, even if she has not 
previously studied the subject by providing herself with Dr. 
Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects, and proceeding to work 
with the children. 

And would not the children have their perception of the beauties 
of form and color stirred and quickened by the daily contempla- 
tion of these beautiful things of nature? We can give them 
no standards of beauty in hues and shapes as embodied by the 
immortal workers who have colored the very atmosphere of Europe, 
and made even the poorest structures of its cities and towns to 
rise in fair and graceful forms and proportions. 

Our new country furnishes us with nothing of this sort; but by 
slow degrees, as the years go by, we may hope to furnish our school 
rooms with some models of beauty in form and color. Somehow, 
and when we shall get casts of the finest ancient statues at 
sufficiently cheap rates to place them in our common school rooms, 
and we shall be able to have photographs of some of the beautiful 
architecture of the old world, to get some chromos of the loveliest 
colorings of the best artists, then these will mould and train the 
imagination of the child by the unconscious influence of their 
constant presence, till all false and inharmonious arrangement of 
colors, all distortion and ugliness of form shall hurt his mental 
eye, as artifivial and overstrong light hurts the bodily organ 
of vision. 

Meantime we must not rest in complaint of our want of theso 
means of training, nor neglect the rich and full studio that is 
opened to us, while nature spreads out before us her beautiful 
curves of hill and valley and winding river, while “her still morn,’ 
here in this land of ours, “goes out with sandals gray,” and her 
evening light fades away through richest gradation of pure and 
beautiful color, while every green leaf wears a different shade in 
each of the hours, from noon till even,and each tree and shrub, 
and blade of grass holds in itself the secret of some true line 
of beauty. 

I have spoken of a few of the defects and needs in our school 
system, and you will perhaps be disposed to ask me what we shall 
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do to make our schools better. Let us set before ourselves daily 
the object to be accomplished by school training. It is not to give 
each child a certain course of study, to train him after a set plan, to 
make sure that he knows so much arithmetic or geography or gram- 
mar, or so much anything. It is to be sure that each day’s instruc- 
tion develops his faculties, that he can think more clearly and feel 
more keenly and act more wisely. I would have the boy saw 
wood better, use a plane better, drive an engine better, and the 
girl cut out clothes more accurately, with greater saving of mate- 
rial, plan her housework better, run her sewing machine more intel. 
ligently, because they have both been trained to think, and so all 
their work becomes brain work. The right school training will 
above all make sure that from an inward growth of love for truth 
and honesty, the child is day by day acting more justly, is developing 
a character from within whose excellences are ingrain, and cannot 
be divorced from it by any outside allurement or threat.. “They 
are not set artificially upon it by mechanical addition, as the statue 
upon the pedestal; they are folded within it, as the perfume in the 
petals or the melody in the tone.” 

More and more this work is falling into the hands of women; 
eighty-six per cent of the teachers of this State are women. What 
opportunities of preparation have they for this work, what obsta- 
cles to their success, and in what way are they to work? 

The difficulty of obtaining a suitable preparation is a formidable 
one, especially in New England, where women as yet can only pick 
up the crumbs that fall from their brother’s well-supplied tables ; 
where, with almost no exceptions, all legislative endowments go to 
the aid of colleges for men alone ; where there is no course of study 
in any school for women that can be compared at all with the 
training provided for men; where in many a quiet country home 
the sisters work early and late, giving up privileges for themselves 
that their brothers may gather at will the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. Ever since the first Eve plucked the first fruit, the 
Adams of successive generations have kept the lion’s share to 
themselves. 

But a change is slowly going on in these respects. One woman’s 
school got a grant of forty thousand dollars last year from our 
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legislature. We are to have two additional years in the Normal 
School course. 

Will the women of Massachusetts, fitting themselves for teachers, 
avail themselves of this new and larger opportunity for culture, 
and thus become ready as nearly as it is in their power, be trained 
in the most thorough manner that is open to them, for the mecting 
the growing demand for women, not only as principals of primary 
and grammar, but also of high schools? There is no opening for 
woman in any other direction at present, which offers so large an 
opportunity to prove the capabilities of the sex rather than the 
powers of a few individuals. 

It is not to-day a matter of discussion whether women can teach 
as well as men, those subjects in which they have had equal oppor- 
tunities of training. They can work in detail and under direction, 
can teach, and to some extent manage individual classes, provided 
they have in all difficult cases a stronger power to fall back upon. 
Have they the power of organizing and conducting the whole busi- 
ness of large schools? Ido not mean are there a few women, 
here and there, who have this power, but does it belong to women 
as aclass. This is a question for the female teachers of New Eng- 
land to answer by actual proof. 

She who did this thing was born to do it,— claims her license 
in her work. Are these women ready to claim their license in this 
way, each woman where she has any chance to work, and any one 
may find a chance who will. Do they care for their work as it 
reflects upon their sex? Are they ambitious to do it thoroughly ? 
Do they enter upon it as a pleasant and desirable work? Are 
they willing to take responsibilities, or do they shrink from them ? 
Do they not say too often, I do not mind teaching, but I do not 
want the discipline to attend to. If I can be an assistant, and have 
no responsibility, I want such a place. As though one could be a 
true teacher who shirks one half, and the noblest half of the 
teacher’s work, the half which after all includes the other half. 
What is teaching to accomplish but the training of the child’s 
whole being, body, soul and spirit, to the greatest excellence? If 
one cannot help the child in the formation of character, restrain 
and guide and govern and mould the moral nature what has she 
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done as a teacher? The person who has not done this for the 
child, is merely a lay figure, occupying the place where there 
should be a living worker. 

It might be easier for women to enter upon this larger work if 
the relation of principals and assistants were different, if more re- 
sponsibility were placed in the hands of the assistants, so that their 
position and work should fit them for entering upon the larger round 
of cares and duties which belong to the principal, and so the work 
of the last would be lightened. 

I suppose the present relation between the two is the result of 
the general feeling in the community, that the principal represents 
the school, and he is the one who is responsible for its character and 
progress. So he feels naturally enough that all the teaching must 
be conducted by his methods; and there is no opportunity for the 
development of individual power in the assistants. They must 
work after a set pattern, and the school life becomes merely routine 
and drudgery, and the teaching is comparatively mechanical and 
lifeless. So this change in the relation of the assistant to the school 
would equally benefit the pupils. For it is certain that those are 
the best schools in which each person is obliged to manage her own 
classes, and is left free to follow her own individual methods of 
teaching. It is the contact with different minds, working in different 
ways, that will develop in the pupil natural and good modes of 
thinking and working. 

A single and set method answers only for an inanimate machine, 
not for a living organism. 

Another obstacle to the success of women in the work of teach- 
ing, is the fact that so many enter the ranks for one, two or three 
years, as a temporary employment. These recruits cannot have 
much esprit de corps, and they leave the ranks just when they begin 
to understand how to work. Of course this must serve to lower 
the standard of teaching by women. Those who go to take charge 
of families of their own we would not desire to retain. They only | 
pass from one department of the work to another. They are not 
lost to us. But there is still a large number who are only waiting 
for something better to offer, who, if they continue to work, if no 
other way opens to them, remain only as day laborers. They do 
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not devote themselves to teaching as a business in which success is 
to be attained only by consecration and sacrifice. The hardness of 
the way, the smallness of the compensation, discourage them, and 
they do not attain to real excellence as workers, nor to the experi- 
ence of the truest reward,— delight in the work, —for one cannot 
understand this delight, this reward of teaching, till the apprentice- 
ship is over. Much of the work accomplished by the true worker 
she never knows. But then in quiet hours some pleasant recog- 
nition of her work greets her. Some dull and stolid face lightens 
with a gleam of intelligence, and after long effort the teacher re- 
joices in the establishment of a new relation with her pupil. In 
some wayward spirit over whom for years she has spent hours of 
anxious thought and labor, she sees the germ of a new desire for 
truth and right unfolding. From some pupil long gone from her 
care into the work of life comes the acknowledgment, “It was your 
word that first set me to think what I was placed on earth for.” 
Then she feels a humble and wondering gladness that such lot has 
been hers. She turns hopefully to her work again, and sees now in 
her young and wayward pupils the germs of noble souls to be help- 
ed to their development by her fostering care. 

The unwillingness of many young teachers to work wherever they 
are needed, is another obstacle. After having spent some time in 
training at school, they feel as if they must immediately have lucra- 
tive places. Now the truth is, the training of the professional 
school must be supplemented by experience as assistant in the 
primary and grammar school-rooms, or even in the country district, 
which is perhaps the best place of trial, and the graduate must 
prove by actual handling, that she can use the weapons with which 
she has been supplied. 

She must be willing to work wherever she can get a place, thank- 
ful for the opportunity, and must do the very best work that she is 
capable of in any place, without reference to pecuniary compensation. 
Let that take care of itself. First prove that you can do the thing. 
“The men, and women too, who do anything that is worth doing 
seldom think about reward of any kind. You can get their best 
work from them whether you treat them well or ill.” 


But the ill treatment seldom follows the good work. To women 
25 
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as to men the pecuniary reward of faithful labor comes in due time; 
perhaps it is sometimes a little overdue before it comes, but it 
comes at last, if we with patience wait for it, still working. 

It is true that the reward is not as large for women as for men, 
that the money question is not as yet rightly balanced between the 
sexes; but one of the most efficient ways in which women can help 
the adjustment of this question is by the improvement of their 
work. 

Quiet women workers are needed to prove what the talkers are 
daily asserting of woman’s power: 


‘* Soft my sister! not a word! 
By speaking we prove only we can speak, 
Which he the man here never doubted. What 
He doubts is whether we can do the thing. 
Whoso cures the plague, 
Though twice a woman shall be called a leech; 
Who rights a land’s finances, is excused 
For touching coppers, though her hands be white, 
But we, we talk.” 


So let us be quiet. Women are needed to work who are notso 
anxious for recognition, as for a chance to work, who do not so 
much feel that the world waits for them, as that they need the 
privilege of working in the world, the opportunity of doing some- 
thing that they may so fulfil the end of their being that “the one 
talent which is death to hide may not be lodged with them useless.” 

And this work of women should be womanly work. When com- 
pared with that of men in the same department of labor, it should 
have a distinctive character. It would be too difficult a task for 
women to attempt to compete with men in producing the same re- 
sults, till we have better opportunities for training. It is unfair to 
require us to make bricks without straw. No New England College 
opens its doors to a woman, no scientific school admits her except in- 
cidentally. She gains such opportunities only as a privilege, and if 
she asks for them, three-fourths of her brothers stigmatize her as 
forward and unwomanly, a name which every true woman shrinks 
from even when it is given undeservedly. Woman should take and 
use all opportunities of culture which she can grasp; let no one 
slip; there is need for the utmost that she can attain to in fitting 
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herself for the work before her, and even then she is far behind the 
man who has used the means in his power for training himself. We 
do not know yet what the powers of woman are intellectually. It 
is a question to be settled otherwhere than in the lecture room. 
When she has the same or equal opportunities of training with men, 
if she fails then it will be soon enough to proclaim with authorita- 
tive voice her mental inferiority. Nor can we yet assert the oppo- 
site, — only actual experiment with more than one generation can 
decide this vexed question. 

Meantime it should never be the aim of any true woman to have 
her work such that it cannot be distinguished from that of the man. 
It is not to add more labor of the same sort that woman is to-day 
invited to stand by her brother’s side as a worker. 

She must bring some new element in her work which shall dis- 
tinguish it and make it valuable. Let her not measure her success 
or failure by the likeness her work bears, in its method, to the 
pattern set her by the man. Let each one follow her womanly 
instincts in the plan of her work, and if she is a good worker her 
labor will be worth the most for that in it which marks it as the 
work of a woman. If she have womanly tact, let it accomplish for 
her in the school-room what manly strength has too often failed to do 
in controlling wayward spirits. If she have a tender and loving heart 
let it move her to warm and active manifestations of interest in the 
obstinate, stupid and neglected ones of her flock. If she have great 
quickness of insight into human nature, and power of persuasion, 
and ready mother wit, let them all be brought into requisition as 
weapons given her of God, that she may use them to foster, develop 
and guide the infinitely varied characters which are committed to 
her for moulding to varied excellence. If the women who are to- 
day entering upon the work of teaching in Massachusetts alone will 
fit themselves in the best way open to them for their work, if they 
will accept the cares and responsibilities that are offered to them, 
will work faithfully and long wherever a chance of work comes, 
thinking more of the quality of the work than of the amount of pay, 
being less anxious to adjust their wages on an equality with those 
of men, and more desirous to make the work of equal or greater 
value, they will furnish some of the best facts for a basis on which 
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to settle the difficult question of women’s work and women’s wages, 
—and better than that, the young men and women of the next gene- 
ration shall show, in the beauty and worth of their lives, the 
nobility of the work of those who trained them. 


[The author desires it stated that the latter part of this paper has appeared as an article in the 
** Maine Journal of Education.”] 





ON A POINT IN LATIN GRAMMAR. 
BY JOSEPH H. ALLEN, OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is not easy for us at this distance to realize that Latin was 
once a live and spoken language, which those who spoke it took the 
same liberties with as we do with our own mother tongue. We 
are apt to feel as if Cicero and Cesar wrote it by rule, as we do; 
as if gender, number, case, and so forth, were inflicted upon 
them as they are on us, by rote, and the prescription of gram- 
marians — not remembering that Cicero and Cesar weré only be- 
ginning the analysis of their native speech, while what we call 
grammar was the invention of a much later stage. It is a particular 
merit of D’Arcy Thompson’s books, that they help, more than any 
we know, to overcome this difficulty of the imagination. They 
bring the language back to us, so far as that is possible, as a living 
tongue. And, in choosing Plautus for the first classic author he 
introduces in his course, Prof. Thompson takes a bold step towards 
breaking down the rigid prepossession that has taken hold on us 
from our exclusive reading of the more stately and artificial writers 
interpreted by the strict rules of our formal grammars. 

What is perhaps hardest of all for us to understand is, that in- 
jlection, by gender, number and case, mood, tense and person, should 
ever have been, instead of the weary formality we find it, an easy 
habit of the tongue, and a craving of the ear. Not to go into the 
philosophy of it, with Max Miiller—not to insist, with D’Arcy 
Thompson, how much simpler a thing it really was in common use 
than we find it in printed books—there are one or two very 
common usages which show how it entered into the genius of the 
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language, and shaped itself according to what I have called the 
habit of the tongue and the craving of the ear. 

Take, for instance, the possessive pronouns. It is very con- 
venient in formal grammar, to regard them as distinct parts of 
speech, and to give them rules of agreement, government, etc., as if 
they were simply adjectives. But we notice, on the face of it, that 
in actual speech the Romans treated them just like genitives, 
Regularly, they stand for the genitive of possession; rarely, they 
may be used for the objective genitive; and they are constantly put 
in apposition with genitives, as if the Roman mind were conscious 
of no difference. And this, I think, was really the case. What we 
call the possessive adjective, I believe is a true genitive, simply in- 
flected so as to be more grateful to the ear. It would be awkward and 
harsh to say “ filius mei,” “filia mei,” and the rest,— simply in- 
tolerable to the Roman ear. And for this reason, I believe, and no 
other, the genitive is modified, so as to take a termination corre- 
sponding to the name it belongs to —all without any consciousness 
on the speaker’s part that he is using any different part of speech. 
The youngest boy that ever learned the personal and possessive 
pronouns, has probably noticed that the genitive has almost exactly 
the form of the corresponding possessive, and is, in fact, simply the 
genitive of that, —a genitive par excellence, as it were, used in cases 
of government, where it does not come near enough to any object, 
to be warped by*it. It is common to say, that in such a phrase as 
“ suum ipsius fratrem odit” the genitive ipsius agrees with that “im- 
plied” in suum. It would be truer to say, as well as easier and 
simpler, that it agrees with the inflected or developed genitive which 
“ suum” actualiy is. 

It has, in fact, been proposed to rename the cases, calling the 
genitive the adjective case, the ablative the adverbial, and so on. 
It would be inconvenient in the way of formal grammar, but might 
be a right step in the philosophy of the language. At any rate, in 
the example given, it helps explain the real fact: namely, that 
when a word is very closely connected (as adjective with noun) 
with another word of regular inflection, it tends to take a correspond- 
ing form; and this, purely from the adaptations of lip and ear. 

This habit of the language is seen most clearly, of course, in the 
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case of the personal pronouns, whose genitives are in actual 
speech thrown incessantly into the closest relation with all sorts of 
objects, and so take a corresponding inflection, as it were, inevitably. 
But it is very conspicuous, too, in the genitives of very many —I was 
going to say almost all — familiar nouns, which, by the simplest in- 
flectional ending become adjectives, with a complete outfit of gender, 
number and case. Thus patris becomes patrius; imperatoris, im- 
peratorius ; regis, regius, and so on — the observation of any student 
supplying abundant instances. I do not propose to alter the 
terminology of our grammars, but only to recommend that teachers 
should be at pains to point out such facts as these, as a help to bring 
a little more simplicity into that very complicated matter, Latin 
etymology. 

Another case in which the same principle is a great help to 
clearness and simplicity of statement, is that curious usage which 
we call the “ gerundive,” in which the governing participle agrees 
in gender, number and case with the word it appears to govern, — 
or, as I should say, is attracted into the gender, number and case of 
the word it really governs. Some grammarians, in attempting to 
explain such a phrase as “urbis delende causa,” take the ex- 
extremely odd and roundabout method, of saying that here urbis is 
governed by causa, delende being a future passive participle, imply- 
ing necessity or duty; so that, literally rendered, it would be, “ for 
the sake of the city [which is] to be destroyed!” Now this is as 
far as possible from the real meaning of the words. It is for the sake 
of destroying; not for the sake of the city, but for destroying it. 
Clearly, the original form is the gerund, or verbal noun,— which in 
Plautus, in all its cases, including the nominative, may govern a direct 
object in the accusative, as in the phrase “agitandum est vigilias.” 
Only, in the-course of developing and softening the language, it 
soon became intolerable to the ear to allow two words, so closely 
joined, to be of different gender number and case; and, instead of 
urbem delendi, we have urbis delenda, as above, — instead of agitan- 
dum est vigilias, agitande sunt vigilie ; evidently a sort of comprom- 
ise, in which one word parts with its case, in exchange for the 
other’s gender, etc., because it was pleasanter to the ear that had to 
hear them,— and for no other or better reason. 
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It would be, philosophically, though not grammatically correct, 
to say (as has been done) that the gerundive “ governs the noun it 
agrees with”; and the paradox of the phrase corresponds closely 
with the idiom it describes. I should call it a unique idiom; but I 
am reminded of a parallel usage in French in the phrase, “les 
demoiselles que j’ai vues,” in which it would be the wildest pedantry 
to explain it as anything else, than that the compound verb is 
attracted into the gender and number of the object which it gov- 
erns. 

The inflection of the possessive pronoun — which is in its nature 
a true genitive; and of the gerundive, whichis in its nature a true 
gerund, may thus be easily and simply explained as cases of 
attraction. At least, without abandoning the language of our 
grammars, this principle may be employed to illustrate them, and 
to clear away something of the difficulty the learner finds in the 
apparent anomalies which they present. 

Again, every learner must have noticed how rarely the vocative 
is a separate form in Latin. In fact, Latin has no special vocative, 
any more than English, except in the singular of nouns in ws of 
the second declension; and it is only for the sake of symmetry 
that it need be given in the tables of case-ending at all. Observe 
that the name of every Roman boy was of that form; and I think we 
have a reason which explains the fact. IfI have a little boy Wil- 
liam, whom I am calling or speaking to every few minutes, I very 
soon drop the hard termination of his name, which gets to be Wil- 
ly —or, in our fashionable spelling, Willie. Now all these pretty 
diminitives in ze, so dear to school girls, are, at first, real vocatives. 
They are the form of easy, familiar address; and it is only after. 
wards, by what seems to me a very unpleasant affectation, that they 
get dignified into nominatives in our catalogues and obituary 
notices. Just so, when a Roman had named his first boy Publius, 
or his fifth Quintus, these names would soon drop their bard een- 
ing, and in the mouths of the family become Publi and Quinte. 
And, by analogy of the ear (as we may call it) other words in the 
language, likeliest to be used in direct address — as filius, servus — 
came to have a similar termination for the vocative. 

It is to be observed that these —so easily accounted for —are 
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the only vocatives in Latin. A very few Greek names, like Alezis, 
(vowel-stem of third declension,) have a vocative formed in the 
same way, when used by the poets. Nouns of the first declension, 
including all names of girls, have an easy open sound in the word 
itself, which cannot be improved by dropping it. Those of the 
fourth and fifth declensions include very few words, and no class 
of words, likely ever to be used in direct address. And so with 
all mute-stems of the third declension, excepting duz, rer, anda 
few others. Of those remaining, such as have the easy liquid end- 
ing in 7 or 7, as consul or imperator, do not need any modification, 
and the stem serves for both narrative and address. The only 
case left is that of stems in m. And these include, should roughly 
judge, full three-fourths of the proper names or appellatives not end- 
mg inus. It is worth while to observe, in these, that, both for 
nominative and vocative, they all drop the hard consonant-ending, 
— whether family names, like Cicero, or names of crafts, as 
caupo, or nicknames, as verbero, so common in Plautus. And even 
Greek names, such as Plato,— which in Greek have the nominative 
in On, shortened in the vocative into én, — end in the open vowel o. 

There is one other point, of interest enough ta justify a few 
more lines, —I mean, the case-endings of nouns. What their 
original form was, or what it meant, can only be guessed by com- 
parison with Greek, Sanscrit, and other tongues. Donaldson, in 
his “ Varronianus,” makes out the following for singular and plu- 
ral: Nom. s, ses; Gen. is, (ius), rum; Dat. 2, (bi), bus; Acc. m, 
ms; Abl. d, bus. What we call the five declensions, are simply the 
modifications made in the original forms, by blending them with the 
stems of nouns. These stems may end either in a vowel or ina 
consonant. If in a vowel, we have at once five natural groups, or 
declensions, distinguished (in their present form) by the vowel 
which precedes the termination of the genitive plural: as in stella- 
rum, die-rum, avi-um, servo-rum, curru-um. These are precisely the 
five declensions proposed by Varro, the friend of Cicero, who took 
the ablative-ending as the key, — stella, die, avi, servo, curru. The 
modification of the case-endings is not easy to trace through all 
the forms; but it may be clearly seen in the following, which is 
the simplest case of all, —a vowel-stem ending in 7: 
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Sing. Nom. avi-s avis avis 
Gen. avi-is avis avis 
Dat. avi-i avi avi 
Acc. avi-m avim avem 
Abl. avi-d avi ave 

Piur. Nom. avi-ses aves aves 
Gen. avi-rum avium avium 
Dat. avi-bus avibus avibus 
Acc. avi-ms avis aves 
Abl. avi-bus avibus avibus 


In these, the first is the original, or theoretical form. The second 
is that retained in many words, such as turris, puppis, &c., in which 
only a single case —the nominative plural — has lost the stem- 
vowelz. The third is the form commonly found in the great ma- 
jority of words of this group. And a little ingenuity will enable 
the teacher to illustrate the same thing in the other declensions, — 
remembering only that they are the forms actually taken by living 
speech, because easier to the tongue, or pleasanter to the ear. 
Thus vowel-stems make one natural group with five divisions 
as the basis of our present system of declensions. And consonant 
stems will make a corresponding group of four divisions, — namely, 
liquid, labial, lingual and palatal, distinguished by the natural 
organs of speech with which men utter them, just as vowel-stems 
are distinguished by the quality of their terminal vowel souud. Of 
these it is not necessary to say more than that they class most 
easily in their present laws of inflection, with vowel-stems inz; and 
80 make a subordinate (or, if we choose, the leading) group in 
what we call the third declension. In fact, most mute-stems end- 
ing in two consonants—as nor noct-is, urbs urbis, seem to be 
contracted from vowel-stems (as if the original word were noctis 
urbis), and still retain the vowel-endingz in the genitive plural. 
This method of classifying nouns seems not only truest in itself, 
but easiest to understand dnd follow, when we once see what it 
really means. In the broken and mutilated state of our present 
case-endings, we cannot hope to reduce them all to a clear and 
consistent system. But if we once try to realize that Latin was a 
living speech, and that these inflections took shape from men’s 
actual use, then it becomes very clear, that the language did not 
begin in the arbitrary and artificial way in which we are obliged 
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to study it. And it is almost equally clear, that the actual forms 
grew up by blending some uniform set of endings that once meant 
something, with those primitive elements of speech which we call 
roots and stems. Evidently, then, the only classification that can 
be any guide at all, even if but a very little way, must be one 
which endeavors to group these forms, just as we group the letters 
of the alphabet, by the natural organs of speech with which they 
are uttered: that is, first, as vowel and consonant stems, with the 
five-fold division of the former, (as vowel-stems in a, e, 2, 0, u,); and 
the four-fold division of the latter, as liquid (J, n, r,), labial 
(5, m, p,) lingual (d, t,) and palatal (c, g,). 

These examples give a hint, as to the formation of cases, which 
a teacher may make good use of, in explaining the forms of words 
to his scholars. They help us to understand what is one of the 
first things we want to see clearly in dealing with the laws of 
speech, — that the written language, as we actually have it, is only a 
copy a long way off of sounds and phrases and usages that had 
grown up gradually in the habits of people, and in the inflections 
that shaped themselves most easily to the lips or were pleasantest to 
the ear. I think it would be an error and a waste of time, as 
things are, to attempt to restore Latin as a living tongue in our 
school instructions, which seems to be the aim of D’Arcy Thompson’s 
wonderfully skilful and instructive method. But, while we study 
it as a classic and written language, and purely as a literary 
dialect (which our classic Latin no doubt is), it will make our task 
far easier and pleasanter, as well as more intelligent, if we follow 
every hint which shows how it was shaped out of the elements of 
living speech. This will make it somewhat livelier to the young- 
est or dullest pupil; while for the more intelligent, it will be a.first 
easy step to the great enjoyment he may find afterwards in the 
study of language as a science, untler the guidance of Bopp, 
Max Miiller or Professor Whitney. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Tue excellent paper of Mr. Smith upon the topic, “ When and how 
shall the English Language be studied in the High School ?” present- 
ed in the March and April Nos. of the Teacher, merits a wise and 
thoughtful consideration. The study of the English language 
simply as a mechanism, is, indeed, a petty business in comparison 
with that kind of study which tends to reveal to the pupil the 
grand capabilities of the language to represent thought. As a 
mechanism, the English language makes but a poor show beside 
either the Latin or the Greek; but when tested by wealth of his- 
toric treasures, infinite flexibility that adapts it to answer the 
varied demands of intercourse between man and man, and that 
unlimited compass by which it is enabled at once to trace the 
nicest shades of thought and feeling, and be a faithful interpreter 
of the mightiest workings of human souls, the English tongue is 
probably unsurpassed. The question, then, By what methods can 
our pupils be put in possession of the key that will unlock this 
treasury ? is obviously a very important one. 

English grammar is said to be the art of teaching how to speak 
and write the English language correctly; yet those who have 
taken the widest observation, and have given to the matter the 
most careful thought would probably be the slowest to affirm that 
this technical grammar teaching is largely successful in kindling a 
very enthusiastic admiration of the subject taught, — it is, indeed, a 
hopeful sign that there is a growing dissatisfaction with the aver- 
age results attained. We should be grateful to every scholarly 
educator who gives such excellent suggestions as Mr. Smith has 
done. If patriotism is more than a myth, then it is not extrava- 
gant to say that every American scholar owes a large debt to the 
language of his country. To it he must look for the daily food of 
his intellect; by it the youthful nation must be moulded ; through it, 
as a medium, must be diffused those civilizing and christianizing 
influences which constitute the glory and the hope of our people; 
with it, as an instrument, the scholar, the orator and the statesman, 
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must win their triumphs. Ought we not then to cherish a loyalty, 
nay even, a filial reverence and affection for our mother tongue ? 
Let us hold its purity as a sacred trust. Let us revere the 
memory ofan Irving and an Everett for the noble service they have 
done for American scholarship by giving us such abundant and 
immaculate illustrations and models of elegant English doing its 
legitimate work. The increasing laxity of the age is multiplying 
the sources of corruption from which our language is in constant 
danger of receiving permanent harm. Of making and reading 
silly stories there is no end. The principal charm of many of 
these seems to lie in their demoralized English. Then we have 
our Wards and Nasbys and Billingses who certainly ought to do the 
country a large service to compensate the damage they have 
already done by cultivating in the young especially, a low taste in 
regard to the use of language. 

Something should be done to counteract these influences. None 
occupy a more advantageous position for this work than do teachers 
in our public schools. 

Let us listen to the cry of murdered English, and come to the 
rescue. 

Recognizing the fact that we are not to expect great results from 
the study of its mechanical structure, let us seek to devise some 
methods by which our pupils shall be led to cultivate a growing 
familiarity with the best usage of language. An experiment, hav- 
ing this object in view, which I am now trying, may be worth the 
stating. I prepared a form of a blank book, adapted for the 
purpose. It is near the size and form of a common copy-book. 
Upon the centre of the cover is printed “Quotations from English 
Classics” ; beneath it is a blank for the pupil's name. Lach leaf is 
ruled on one side, and is arranged for one lesson. One book is 
intended for the lessons of one term. Of these books, I had 
enough printed and bound to supply the school. We usually devote 
the first hour each Friday morning to the exercise. Having made 
a selection either of prose or poetry from some standard writer, 
the scholars having their books open, with pen and ink, the teacher 
gives the name of the author and the title of the production from 
which the quotation is made; this is written by the pup‘ls. The 
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quotation is then read to give a connected idea of it. It is then dic- 
tated so that the pupils can all write it simultaneously. It is re-read 
with reference to the fullest expressions of the thought. They are 
expected to give special attention to chirography, spelling and punc- 
tuation. The books are then collected, examined, and errors noted. 
A list of misspelled words is preserved and used at the next exercise. 
During the week preceding the second exercise, the scholars are 
expected to learn what they can in regard to the author, his works, 
country, times, and contemporaries; to follow out any allusions 
that may be contained in the extract; and, if practicable, read the 
poem or essay of which the exercise isa part. These topics form the 
subjects of a conversational review of the first, before the second 
is dictated. 

The experiment certainly promises well. It is evident that some 
of the pupils are entering into it with such zeal as to make it the 
means of much enjoyment and culture. 


SPRINGFIELD, May 10, 1869. 
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** Don’t hold your book so near!” I heard a mother say; “ you 
will hurt your eyes; your teacher doesn’t let you, does she?” ‘ Oh, 
yes, she never says anything about it.” ‘* Please hear me say spell 
my lesson,” said a little girl to her elder sister. ‘+ Mat,” said the 
sister. ‘* B-a-t, mat,” spelled the little one. ‘*Oh, no; that spells 
bat.” ‘ But b-a-t comes first; my teacher always begins at the top, 
and goes down. I can’t say them when you skip so.” ‘* Willie hasn’t 
been as good a boy,” said his mother, “as he was before; he has 
learned a great many rude and naughty ways.” ‘I like this teacher 
better than my other one; she always kisses us if we are good,” said 
our little niece, the other day. 

We all have heard many such disclosures made by children, and 
perhaps we have all thought that, as primary teachers, we were not 
careful enough of some things, that seem so slight, and yet are so 
important. Maybe we excuse ourselves, and say that the teaching of 
many of them belongs to home rather than to school. If we do so, 
we make a great mistake. Mothers give up for a great part of the 
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day their little ones to us, and we should be faithful in all respects to 
the trust imposed on us. 

We have physical, intellectual, and moral duties to fulfil to these, 
our little scholars. In the first place, we should attend to their physi- 
cal habits. We should see that they stand and sit erectly and natu- 
rally ; that they maintain a good position and bearing in walking. We 
should see that they breathe good air in the school-room; that their 
muscles, limbs, hands and voices are well and systematically trained ; 
that they are not subjected to draughts of cold or heat; that they are 
sufficiently clad when they go out at recess time; that their outer- 
garments are fastened, and in wet weather, that their rubbers are on 
when they go out at recess, or when they start for home; that they 
do not sit in damp clothing, or in rubbers; that they are cleanly in 
their habits; that in play the strong shall not tyrannize over the 
weak ; that there shall be no undue excitement over study and school- 
work, no high-pressure influence of any sort. 

Secondly, we should have regard to their moral well-being. We 
should know what they think about; what they talk about ; what their 
behavior is, and, in kind and judicious ways, alter what is wrong. 
Especially should we help preserve the beautiful truthfulness of their 
early years, the sweet simplicity of childhood, the purity of heart 
that makes the little ones see the Father. 

Thirdly, we should look to their intellectual habits; their habits of 
study; their habits of recitation, and their habits of reading. We 
should try to cultivate their inherent love and taste for the beautiful, 
for the true and for the good. - 

Dear friends, teachers of little children, many of you are young 
and inexperienced ; you teach because it is, in the main, convenient 
and agreeable to your tastes; but many of your thoughts are far 
away, and perhaps your work seems to you like drudgery; you are 
glad when the school-room door closes at night; you are full of dear, 
delightful plans of your own. This is all natural and girl-like. We 
all have dear hopes of the future; but let us remember that we make 
that future in the present. Most of you, perhaps, will sometime send 
children of your own to young teachers like yourselves. How anxious 
you will be that they are treated as children lovable and teachable, 
rather than as the machines our school-system is so apt to turn out. 
Have you not now, little brothers or sisters, little cousins, or nieces, 
or nephews, for whom you feel that you would do all that is possible 
for one to do, that they may grow up beautiful in all that is healthy 
and intellectual and moral? Could you bear to do anything, or by 
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your careless omission, cause anything to be done, that should make 
those fresh cheeks fade, those eyes become dim, those flexible limbs 
to become cramped and stunted, that child-faith and truthfulness to 
become dwarfed and perverted? And these little ones that come to 
you are “‘somebody’s darlings.” Don’t you wonder sometime, that 
careful mothers can give them up to you? With how much of anxious 
solicitude they are lent to you, you can perhaps not even imagine. 
More than you think, on you, young teachers of young children, de- 
pends the culture of the next generation of young men and young 
women. Who is sufficient for these things, do you say? Any on 

who is willing to become a child, that she may teach little children ; 
any one who will become child-like in humility and truth, that she 
may have patience with the little ones, that she may love them, and 
they love her. If you do not love all your scholars, you cannot make 
them love you, and the great charm that insures your success is gone, 
even if yours is the model school of the town, in order and propriety. 

E. 





Pror. L. B. Monror.— The sub-masters and ushers, with others of Prof. 
Monroe’s class, dined at Parker’s on Monday evening, May 10th, the Professor 
being present as an invited guest. After the wants of the inner man were sup- 
plied, a beautiful ($50) chromo, from Mr. L. A, Elliott’s fine collection, was pre- 
sented by Master W. L. P. Boardman, of the Lewis School. The following 
resolutions, unanimously adopted at a previous meeting of the class, were read : 

Whereas Prof. Monroe has obtained leave of absence during the next six 
months, and we are thereby to be deprived of his instruction for that time, there- 
fore — 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due to Prof. Monroe for the earnest, 
enthusiastic and efficient manner in which he has conducted the exercises of the 
class in Vocal Gymnastics and Elocution ; that we deem his instructions of incal- 
culable value to us, both as a means of culture, and as a preparation for our 
school work. 

Resolved, That we fully indorse ‘Prof. Monroe’s “ Manual of Physical and 
Vocal Training,” believing his system of developing the voice to be in accord- 
ance with physiological laws, of eminent practical utility, and that this work is 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of our schools. 





Gditors’ Department, 





ORAL TEACHING AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘¢ One extreme begets another,” is as true in education as in politics 
nd morals. In educational theories and methods we uniformly find 
that in the effort to get away from a certain error, men swing over to 
its opposite, so that in avoiding one evil they fall into another equally 
bad. A fresh illustration of this tendency is seen in the attempts 
now making in various quarters to discard the use of text-books in 
schools, and to substitute in their place oral instruction. It is said 
that the teacher who cannot instruct without the aid of books is unfit 
to teach ; thut scholars are better off without books than with them; 
that teachers are too generally content to hear lessons recited accord- 
ing to the text, giving comparatively little attention to its meaning ; 
and because books have been unwisely used, the cry is now frequent- 
ly heard, ** Away with them! Let us have nothing but oral teach- 
ing.” 

Now we believe in progress; we rejoice in improvements of all 
sorts ; we have a thorough dislike of that old fogyism which honors 
only the past, and regards everything new as another example of mo- 
dern presumption ; we have faith in telegraphs, and steam fire-engines, 
and Pacific railways, and General Grant ; but, because we put faith in 
these new creations, we have no idea of ignoring the Federal Consti- 
tution, the Declaration of Independence, or General Washington. 
We like oral teaching — a new thing that is not new; for it was prac- 
tised by Plato and Socrates and the other philosophers of ancient 
days, and down to the present time it has been largely used by ear- 
nest teachers, the world over. Just now enthusiastic reformers pro- 
pose to exclude all book teaching from our schools; in a word, to 
allow no teaching but oral teaching. To this we decidedly object. 
Our reasons for this objection are more numerous than we now have 
space or time in which to set them forth. A few of them must suffice 
for the present. 

1. Teaehers must either make their own text-books, to be taught 
orally or otherwise to their pupils, or use books made by others. Now 
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it is no disparagement to teachers as a body to say that very few of 
them are competent to prepare school-books. Few lawyers dare un- 
dertake to make law-books ; few divines venture upon the elaboration 
of works on theology. The truth is, that comparatively few persons 
possess the intellectual powers which are requisite for the origination 
of a well-ordered and clear presentation of a science. The great ma- 
jority of teachers must depend, then, upon the labors of others for 
order and method in what is taught. Without such aid, most teach- 
ers would do their work much less satisfactorily than it is now done. 
To make correct definitions ; clear, avcurate, and concise statements ; 
perfect models of analysis, explanations and illustrations, demands a 
degree of mental culture and a command of language far beyond the 
reach of the mass of teachers. Hence text-books are to them indis- 
pensable. 

2. Let us now suppose that teachers have the requisite knowledge 
and the necessary command of language; is it expedient that their 
instructions be exclusively oral? We think not. Continuous oral 
instruction requires of the teacher an intensity of labor that compara- 
tively few can long endure. ours must daily be spent, out of 
school-time, in preparation for the instructions to be given, and from 
four to six hours daily must be devoted to the arduous work of im- 
parting that instruction and fixing it in the minds of pupils. The 
amount of talking which purely oral instruction demands is very ex- 
hausting. The attention of the pupils must be secured, otherwise 
they learn nothing, for they have no text-books to depend upon; and 
to secure the needed attention, the teacher must be intensely in ear- 
nest. If a man were to lecture or preach several hours a day, five 
or six days in each week, he would justly be looked upon as perform- 
ing a wonderful work. Not less arduous is the talk of the teacher, 
who, in addition to the necessary preparation for his school duties, 
and the care of maintaining proper discipline, is compelled to impart 
orally all the knowledge which his pupils obtain at school. The work 
of an earnest and intelligent teacher is hard enough at best. It 
ought not to be made intolerable. 


3. The exclusively oral system is objectionable, because it gives 
too much aid to pupils. In primary schools, instruction is, for the 
most part, necessarily oral; but when children have become old 
enough to be taught to use books understandingly, it is, in our judg- 
ment, better for them to get a portion of their knowledge from text- 
books than to receive it all from the teacher. The oral system is apt 
26 
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to degenerate into what has been called the “ pouring in system”; it 
helps pupils over each difficulty too readily ; it leads them to depend 
too much on the teacher. 

4, One of the most important and practically useful things to be 
acquired in childhood, is the ability to study books. Teachers can be 
at hand only during the few years of youth. Books are always at 
command ; from them must the great majority of men obtain the most 
of the knowledge that shall enrich their minds. If children are 
trained to elicit thoughts from books by patient, accurate, intelligent 
study — a study that is forced to regard words as vehicles of ideas, 
as means and not ends, they acquire a mental culture which will ena- 
ble them through life to draw from books with ease and profit an 
abundant supply of intellectual wealth. This point is one of great 
importance. 

5. The knowledge obtained from exclusively oral teaching is gen- 
erally vague, indefinite, and ill-arranged. The memory of a child can- 
not be expected to retain all that is said by the teacher. Few persons 
who listen to a sermon or a lecture can afterwards give more than a 
meagre outline of the thoughts presented. It is certainly unreason- 
able to expect that a child shall keep distinctly and tenaciously in 
mind anything more than the main points of an oral lesson; and as 
a matter of fact, he will retain permanently but few of those. To fix 
things safely in the memory of a young person, they must be studied 
carefully, deliberately, repeatedly. The learning of them once is by 
no means enough. Review after review is absolutely necessary. Just 
here oral instruction is seriously defective ; whereas, good text-books, 
wisely used, afford the requisite aid. 

We purpose to resume this subject hereafter, when we shall have 


something to say about the right use of oral instruction and of text- 
books. 





MUSIC IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Music has been taught in the Boston Schools for some years with good suc- 
cess. The instruction, however, has been confined mostly to the higher classes. 
Now, the arrangements for musical instruction are so full and complete that the 
wants of all the classes of the different grades of schools are met. Mr. Julius 
Eichberg instructs in the High Schools; Mr. Joseph B. Sharland, with Mr, H. 
S. Alexander as associate instructor, in the upper, and Mr. H. E. Holt, in the 
lower classes of the Grammar Schools; and Mr. Luther W. Mason, in the 
Primary Schools. The present satisfactory condition of things, as far as music 
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is concerned, is due in a large measure to Dr. J. Baxter Upham, the chairman 
of the Committee on Music, who has been indefatigable in his efforts in this 
direction. 

The musical festivals on Wednesday, the 19th ult., showed not only what has 
been accomplished, but what is doing. Satisfactory as they were in themselves, 
and delightful as they were as musical entertainments, they were even more 
satisfactory and delightful in what they promised. Mr. Mason’s plan of instruc- 
tion has not yet been fully carried out in the Primary Schools. The work has 
simply been begun. Yet he ventured to bring together in Music Hall a thou- 
sand children from the various Primary Schools, and give an exhibition of their 
powers. Certainly nothing of the kind had ever been undertaken in this 
country before. Those who were fortunate enough to be present may con- 
gratulate themselves that they heard a greater number of little voices blending in 
sweet harmony than had ever been heard before on this continent. 

The exhibition was in every way successful, and delightful to all concerned. 
In singing the second piece, the little singers shot ahead on the first verse and 
left the orchestra behind. -Kither the orchestra or the singers, however, came to 
time afterwards, and all went on harmoniously. One piece was sung, and very 
prettily too, without any orchestral accompaniment. A beautiful feature of the 
exhibition was the physical exercises of the children, ‘Two thousand little arms 
stretched upwards and outwards, fingers touching, forming a thousand wreaths 
moving slowly downward, keeping time to the music; two thousand little hands 
fluttering upwards like so many birds, and coming together in perfect time, all so 
gracefully done, was a most charming sight. It was the prettiest thing of the 
kind we have ever seen. 

In the afternoon the scholars of the Normal School and of the upper classes of 
the Grammar Schools gave their Annual Musical Exhibition under the direction of 
Mr. Eichberg. This, of course, was a more brilliant gathering, and the perfor- 
mances more artistic. The pieces were all finely sung, and the whole affair 
reflected great credit upon the musical instructors. The large and crowded 
audience were more than delighted. Ifso much can be done now, what may we 
not expect when the full results of the present arrangements for musical instruc- 
tion are realized ! 





Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE oF INsTRUCTION.— The Fortieth Annual Meet- 
ing of this pioneera ssociation will be held at Portsmouth, N. H., on the 3d, 4th 
and Sth of August. 

The hospitalities of the citizens will be extended to the ladies attending the 
meeting, aud no efforts will be spared to make the occasion one of pleasure and 
profit. 


Tue Raope IsLanp ScHooL-MASTER has completed its labors. Like many 
other educational journals, after doing for some years an excellent work in 
behalf of teachers and schools, it has ceased to exist, solely because those who 
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ought to have sustained it, failed to do their duty towards it. The School master 
did a good service to the cause of education, and was justly reckoned among the 
best educational monthlies of our country. We sincerely regret its demise. 
We cordially offer our tribute of respect to the men who for so many years 
amid numerous discouragements, periormed a large amount of gratuitous labor in 
their efforts to provide Rhode Island with a wide-awake School-master. 


State Normar Scnoot at Satem. The Fifth Triennial Convention 
of the Normal School at Salem will be held on Friday, July 9. The public 
address will be delivered by Prof. Alpheus Crosby. Past members of the 
school are urgently requested to send to the principal, without delay, their 
address, and such information in regard to themselves and their schoolmates as 
may be of interest to the school. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


. 
Items for this department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin Schoo, 
Boston. 


Pau A. CHADBoURNE, who has for a year or two past been President of the 
Wisconsin University, has resigned. He was formerly one of the professors ot 
Williams College, and President of the Agricultural College at Amherst. 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, the successful teacher of a classical and English 
school at West Newton, proposes a tour in Europe for two years, and his place 
will be filled by his brother, Joseph A. Allen, late Superintendent of the State 
Reform School at Westboro’, and more recently of the Normal School at Fredo- 
nia, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT Epwarp Hircucock, Profs. Mather and Snell, representing 
the faculty of Amherst College, have recently secured among the alumni and 
friends of the institution a fund of $1,000, with which to obtain a marble bust of 
the late President Edward Hitchcock. The work will be executed by the sculp- 
tor Millmore, of Boston, and will probably be completed by September, and 
placed permanently in the college library. Among the contributors are John 
B. Gough, E. W. Bond and George Merriam of Springfield, and E. S, South- 
worth of West Springfield, the two latter giving $50 each. 


Mr. E. F. Foster, of Springfield, for fifteen years principal of the Central 
street Grammar School, has resigned that position, and been appointed principal 
of the new school on Worthington street, the new edifice for which is now near- 
ing completion. Mr. Foster is a most popular and successful teacher, and his 
services have lately been in demand elsewhere. 


Pror. C, H. Hircucock of New Hampshire, State geologist, and son of the 
late President Hitchcock of Amherst, has been elected Hall Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Dartmouth College. 
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Witiram D. Davis of Warner, N. H., who has for the past three years been 
Superintendent of the Government Hospital Farm at Washington, has been 
chosen Superintendent of the Agricultural College Farm at Amherst. 


E.P. Gay of Valley Falls, R. I., has been elected sub-master in the Bunker 
Hill School, Charlestown. ' 


Wa. Snow, principal of the Wakefield High School, has resigned his position 
on account of impaired health. 


W. J. HILt, of the Blackstone High School, supplies the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Snow. 


P. D. Leonarp, formerly Principal of the Fairmount Grammar School, Mil- 
ton, and recently of the Grammar School, Sandwich, has taken charge of the 
High and Grammar School at Barnstable. 


Joun W. ALLARD, of the Framingham High School, has been elected princi- 
pal of the Peabody High School. 


Miss C. A. RayMoypD, for several years a teacher in the Dorchester High 
School, resigns on account of ill-health; and Miss M. F. Porter, of the Water- 
town High School, has been chosen to supply her place, at a salary of $900. 


Nashua, N. H.— E. P. Phillips, formerly of St. Albans, Vt., was recently 
unanimously elected Teacher of Music in the Nashua Public Schools. Morris 
W. Prince of Thomaston, Me., has been elected principal of a recently organized 
Grammar School; and the salary of T. W. IL. Hussey, principal of the High 
School, has been increased to $1500, 

Somerville has recently appropriated $27,000 for a new school-house in the 
Franklin District, and increased the salaries of her school-teachers 20 per cent. 

Waliham.—The town of Waltham has appropriated the sum of $65,000 for a 
new High and Grammar School. ‘The work of erection is to be speedily entered 
upon. 

Cheshire.—The selectmen have been authorized to borrow $15,000 with which 
to build a school-house 70 feet by 44, two stories high, with a French roof; and 
a building committee was appointed, with power to make contracts for the new 
building. 

Peabody.—Peabody recently appropriated $123,000 to build four school-houses 
on the department plan. They are to be built the present season. 

Pittsfield has 22 school-houses, in which are kept 34 schools by 56 teachers. 
There are seats for 1,800 scholars, while the attendance has been over 2,400 
during the past year ; showing conclusively there are either too many scholars, or 
too little room. The town raised and appropriated money enough last year to 
pay for 391,780 days’ tuition; while but 245,380 of them were availed of, an 
actual loss of 146,400 days’ tuition by absences, while the number of tardinesses 
adds over 600 days more to this lost time and tuition. The salaries for teachers 
range from $240 to $1500 per year, or an average of $289. 
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Fall River.— The school for factory children, which Fall River established a 
year ago, has met very encouraging success. It is attended by 87 girls and 119 
boys. The method pursued takes one-quarter part of these children, between 10 
and 15 years of age, every three months out of the mills, gives them three months’ 
instruction, returns them to the mills, and then takes another quarter part, and so 
on, so that each set gets the time of schooling required by the law. 

Tue preparatory school of Harrow, in England, is to adopt a complete modern 
course for the instruction of lads not going to the universities. Greek is to be 
dropped, and other subjects will fill its place. 

In Alabama, the Montgomery High School is held in the old auction mart of 
Fitz & Frazier, slaveholders. Their sign is still over the door. Several of the 
present pupils have been sold at auction in what is now their school-room. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Nationa TEACHERS’ AssociATION will 
be held in the City of Trenton, New Jersey, on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th 
days of August, 1869. 

Under the kind and efficient direction of that well known educator and author, 
Prof. J. S. Hart, Principal of the State Normal School, arrangements are being 
made for the liberal entertainment of the members, reducing the persona! expen- 
ses of those who attend, to the smallest possible amount. A warm and hospitable 
welcome awaits all who come. 

Plans are being matured by which it is expected that reduced fare will be 
charged upon all the roads over which members will travel to the place of meet- 
ing. 

The National Association of School Superintendents and the National Normal 
School Association will hold their annual meetings in Trenton, on Monday and 
Tuesday of the same week, thus bringing together not only the leading educators, 
but securing the discussion of topics of vital and practical concern to the great 
question of education in all its departments. 

State, County or City Associations of Teachers sending delegations, are 
requested to report the number of persons, men and women, to Prof. Hart, that 
proper arrangements may be made for their entertainment. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue First Stx Books or Vireit’s ENEID, with Explanatory Notes, a Lexi- 
con and Map: together with an Appendix, containing Dr, S. H. Taylor's 
Questions on Virgil, and a Metrical Index, by Edward Searing, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Milton College, Wisconsin, A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 


Among the features of this edition of that portion of Virgil which is most 
commonly read in schools are these: The typography is exceedingly beautiful, 
more so than that of any other American text-book within our knowledge ; the 
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notes are numerous, brief, largely grammatical, prepared with manifest care, and 
for convenience, are placed on the same pages with the text they illustrate ; 
nearly seventy engravings represent the characters and scenes included in the 
poem; a lexicon is furnished, which is designed to save the pupil the labor and 
time usually spent in turning the leaves of a large lexicon and a classical dic- 
tionary. Dr. Taylor’s questions on the first thirty-three lines of the neid 
afford valuable suggestions to teachers who desire to study the text with thor- 
oughness ; the Metrical Index, reprinted from Bryce’s Virgil, explains irregular- 
ities in the scanning ; and the fac-simile page of the oldest existing text of Virgil 
adds interest to the volume. The grammatical references are made to the gram- 
mars of Andrews and Stoddard, Harkness, Bullions, and Allen. The notes, so 
far as we have had time to examine them, appear to be acgurate; but of course 
a minute examination and use of them must give the test of their true value 
We are quite certain that every classical teacher who gets a look at this elegant 
edition of Virgil will quickly become the owner of a copy thereof. 


Tue Common Scnoor Arirametic. By John H. French, LL.D. Harper 

& Brothers: New York. 

The Harpers certainly possess the art of making books attractive to the eye. 
Here is an arithmetic, generally the least attractive of all books, opening so 
handsomely with its clear type, open page, and appropriate illustrations that it 
is immediately received into favor. Nor does an examination of its contents dis- 
appoint. The author has not followed the beaten track, but has endeavored to 
present the subject in a clear and logical manner. His definitions are in the 
main excellent; his explanations, really explanations; and his examples, well 
selected and arranged. The book is one likely to make its own way. 

A. C. Stockin is the New England agent for the introduction of the Harpers’ 
educational works. THis office is at 100 Washington Street, Boston. 


Tae MAtay Arcuiretaco. The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Alfred Russell Wallace. Harper & Brothers: New York. 

The author spent eight years in visiting the islands of this archipelago, and 
collected during that time 125,660 specimens of natural history. This narrative 
is exceedingly interesting, and furnishes a great amount of information in regard 
to these islands and the races which inhabitthem. The volume contains good 
maps, and a large number of illustrations. 


Nores, CriricAL, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE Book oF PsAcMs. 

Vols, II. and II. By Albert Barnes. Harper & Brothers; New York. 

With these volumes the venerable and learned author ends his critical labors, 
and we know not that his excellent series of commentaries could have a better 
ending than these glorious songs of praise. He has rendered great service to the 
world by his love of Christian truth and his exegetical skill. Whatever one’s 
theological opinions, he cannot fail to find in these volumes much to satisfy and 
instruct. 
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The Harpers have also issued Charles Reade’s popular novel, ‘IT 1s NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND”; “BreakinG A BurterFLy,’ by the author of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” etc.; and “ KATHLEEN,” by the author of “Raymond’s Heroine,”— 
all in a cheap form. These publications may be obtained of A. Williams & 
Co., 100 Washington Street. 


Aspriss DER Deutscuen LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. E. P. Evans. 
Leypold & Holt; New York. 


This abridgment of German literature from the earliest times will be found use- 
ful to German students. ; 

Messrs. Leypold & Holt will publish a compendious German Grammar, by 
Prof. William D. Whitney, in season for the fall term. This will be followed by 
a German Reader from the same author. 

Frencu-ENGiisa AND EnG@utsa-Frenca Dictionary. By Ferdinand E. 

A. Gase. J. B. Lippincott & Co.; Philadelphia. 

This is a dictionary of pocket size for students and travellers. It has a good, 
open page, and for common use will answer a better purpose than a large dic- 
tionary. The author claims to have given more than five thousand modern and 
current words, senses, and idioms, not found even in the laryest dictionaries. It 
is a very handy volume, and seems quite sufficient for school purposes. 


Tue Ark: another of the Elm Island series. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


An excellent book for young people. Not only interesting as a story, but val- 
uable as inculcating good principles, evoking a spirit of enterprise, and com- 
municating useful information. 

Tur True Woman: a series of discourses by Rev. J. D. Fulton, of Tremont 

Temple, Boston. Lee & Shepard. 

The argument here is from the Bible standpoint. It is strongly and earnestly 
put, and is worthy the consideration of all. The subjects are: ‘“ Woman as 
God made her,” “ Woman a Helpmeet,” “ Woman as a Tempter,” ‘* The glory 
of Motherhood,” “ Mariolatry not of Christ,” “ Woman’s Work and Mission,” 
and “ Woman vs. Ballot.” 


Tae Gates Wipe Open. By George Wood. pp. 350, 16mo. $1.50. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


The popularity of Gates Ajar has led to a republication of this volume, which 
appeared in 1858, under the title of Future Life. The book will be read with 
interest by those who are fond of contemplating the possible scenes of the future 
life. 

Satt-wATer Dick. By Mary Manning. pp. 230, 16mo. $1.00. Lee & 

Shepard. 

This is No. 5 of the Helping-Hand Series, which has become so deservingly 
popular with the young folks. 

Dorry Dimpce at ScHoot. By Sophie May. pp. 168,16 mo75 cents. Lee 

& Shepard. 

Every boy and girl should own and read these delightful books, 





